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THE ANNUAL MEETING 


Reports Presented and Papers Read at the 
Twenty-Fourth Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Civil Service Reform League, held at 
Washington, D. C., December 8 and g, 


1904. 
Report of the Council. 


Memories of the last Annual Meeting of the League 
are saddened by the sudden death of the late John R. 
Proctor, which occurred on the day after the League's 
adjournment. Mr. Proctor’s invaluable services to the 
cause of civil service reform were recognized by a Minute 
of the Council adopted on February 18th last past, and 
published in Volume XXI, page 55, of “Good Govern- 
ment.” The vacancy in the Civil Service Commission 
created by his death was very promptly filled by the ap- 
pointment of General John C. Black, of Illinois, Pension 
Commissioner during President Cleveland’s first term, 
and, at the time of his appointment, Commander in Chiet 
of the Grand Army of the Republic. The selection ot 
General Black was unexpected to friends of civil service 
reform. The Council is happy to report that the official 
action of the Commission has been as vigorous and effec- 
tive, and its relations with the League have been as cor- 
dial during the present year as during the year reviewed 
in the last Annual Report. 

The report of the Special Committee appointed to in- 
vestigate the dismissal of Huldah B. Todd, postmistress 
of Greenwood, Delaware, referred to this Council at the 
suggestion of our predecessors at the last Annual Meet- 
ing of the League, was considered at the meeting held on 


February 18th. The report, with accompanying docu- 
ments, will be found in Volume XXI, pages 42 to 45, of 
“Good Government.” The Council, after a careful con- 
sideration of the report, adopted the following resolution. 

“Resolved, That while the dismissal of Miss Todd 
from the position of Postmistress at Greenwood, Dela- 
ware, was legally within the discretion of the Postmaster- 
General, yet the fact that a postmistress of acknowledged 
efficiency was removed on the ground of offensive partis- 
anship, though the testimony was at best inconclusive and 
not secured until after her removal, shows the importance 
of extending to such places the principles of the merit 
system, including the rule requiring charges and notice 
before dismissal.” 

In the last Annual Report of the Council reference 
was made to the frequency of complaints of violations or 
evasions of the civil service law and rules on the part of 
Federal officeholders in Pennsylvania. Several similar 
complaints were received during the present year. The 
Postmaster at Philadelphia was, for the fourth time, ac- 
cused of such misconduct on July 15th last, charges 
against him being preferred by the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation. A careful investigation of these charges by the 
Civil Service Commission showed that they were well- 
founded, although actual knowledge of the abuses in ques- 
tion was not brought home to the Postmaster. He re- 
ceived on August 8th a reprimand from the President 
and was ordered to correct irregularities brought to light 
in the administration of his office. Without special refer- 
ence to the facts of this particular case, the Council sug- 
gests an expression of opinion by the League to the effect 
that evident and persistent unwillingness on the part of a 
public officer to obey the law and rules cordially and in 
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good faith, when established by the occurrence of fla- 
grant and repeated attempts at their evasion among his 
subordinates, should be considered a sufficient reason for 
his removal, even if no single instance of misbehavior in 
office can be proved against him sufficiently grave in it- 
self, if standing alone, to justify such action. Yet more 
obviously these facts should be.regarded as sufficient to 
prevent his reappointment. 

Much discussion has been occasioned during the year 
by suspension of the rules in individual cases and special! 
exemptions from their operation directed by Executive 
Orders so as to permit the appointment of persons, other- 
wise disqualified, to positions in the classified service. The 
subject was forcibly called to public attention by the case 
of James A. Dumont, lately Inspector of Hulls of Steam 
Vessels in the District of New York and removed from 
office by the President as one of the results of the ap- 
palling disaster to the steamboat General Slocum, where- 
by nearly one thousand lives were lost. Mr. Dumont had 
been for many years Supervising Inspector-General of 
Steam Vessels. On March 26th, 1903, an Executive Or- 
der was issued in the words following: 

“The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
to appoint Mr. James A. Dumont, now Supervising In- 
spector-General of Steam Vessels, to the position of In- 
spector of Hulls of Steam Vessels in the District of New 
York, Second Steamboat Inspection District, without 
compliance with the civil service rules.” 

The reason for this exception, stated in compliance with 
the law, was as follows: 

“The reason of this order was the desire of the De- 

partment to avail itself of the long experience gained by 
Mr. Dupont in his service in the Department since his ap- 
pointment in 1876.” 
The Council finds in the reason thus given no sufficient 
cause to believe that the exemption of Mr. Dumont from 
competitive examination was indispensable in the interest 
of the public service ; “experience” is only one of various 
qualities required of such a public officer, and its posses- 
sion would necessarily give a candidate an advantage in 
passing any fair, reasonable and practical examination 
sufficient to insure his success over inexperienced com- 
petitors in the absence of their possession of the other 
qualities requisite in a marked degree, or his own excep- 
tional deficiency in some of them. It is evident that, while 
the Administration strictly and impartially applies the 
tests of the merit system to all appointments in the com- 
petitive classes, its moral responsibility is greatly lessened 
for the consequences of an unfortunate selection, since no 
purely human test can be infallible ; but, when it chooses, 
as in this case, to set aside the established system, and fill 
a competitive position through the exercise of its arbitray 
discretion, it must be held responsible for all unfortunate 
results, even for such as flowed, more or less directly, 
from its action in the particular instance in question. 

In a report of the Commission now in preparation 
there are given the reasons for forty-two special excep- 
tions occurring between June 30th, 1903, and July Ist, 
1904. In one of these cases, however, the head of the De- 
partment (the late Postmaster-General Payne) declined to 
avail himself of the privilege, although he had requested 
it under a misapprehension of the facts. Of the remain- 
ing exceptions, some were granted under circumstances 
which, in the judgment of the Council, must have been 
in contemplation as of possible occurrence when the rules 
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were framed, and therefore, like the case of Mr. Dumont, 
cannot be fairly considered necessary, and therefore le- 
gitimate exceptions. Some were, in substance, condona- 
tions of previous irregular appointments or retentions in 
the service. A considerable proportion were for reasons 
of obvious public utility, and others were probably of the 
last mentioned character, although, as they are stated in 
the Commission’s report, this fact is not altogether cer- 
tain. In none of them, as explained by the Commission, 
is there anything to suggest political motives or to estab- 
lish partisan or personal favoritism. Compared to the 
many thousand appointments made during the year in ac- 
cordance with the rules, this number of exceptional ap- 
pointments has but slight significance, and certainly does 
not justify the exaggerated language on the subject re- 
cently used. Nevertheless, it appears to the Council that 
all exceptions not clearly indispensible in the application 
of the merit system indicate, in some measure, the begin- 
nings of a dangerous tendency which may furnish unfor- 
tunate precedents and lead to serious consequences under 
some future President and with a Civil Service Commis- 
sion of a different type. The Council, therefore, recom- 
mend that, in so far as the influence of the League may 
have any weight in the premises, it be exerted to discour- 
age this tendency. 

At the commencement of the political campaign just 
closed energetic steps were taken by the Commission, with 
the cordial support of the President, to prevent violations 
of those provisions of the civil service law which pro- 
hibit assessments, more or less disguised, upon office- 
holders for political purposes. The Council are happy 
to say that they believe these precautions to have proved 
in large measure effective, and that any such violations of 
the law which may have been attempted were attended 
with little success. Wishing to do all in their power to 
second the efforts of the Commission in this respect, the 
officers of the League addressed to the respective chair- 
men of the Republican and Democratic National Com- 
mittees letters identical with those submitted to Senators 
Hanna and Jones in 1900, and requesting from each a 
public declaration that he recognized the right of every 
man, whether in public or private employ, to the wages 
of his labor, and, so far as might be in his power, would 
see that no one suffered because of his refusal to comply 
with a demand for political contributions made profes- 
sedly on behalf of his Committee or of the party which he 
represented. To this letter Mr. Taggart replied in its 
exact words. Mr. Cortelyou stated that his Committee 
had not countenanced, nor would it countenance, directly 
or indirectly, “any violation of existing law on the subject 
of the assessment of Federal officeholders for political 
purposes,” but denied that he could be reasonably called 
upon to make any such public declaration as was re- 
quested, in view of the records of the Republican Nat- 
ional candidates and his own as the head of the Commit- 
tee in charge of their canvass. These replies were both 
satisfactory to the officers of the League. Almost imme- 
diately afterwards the attention of the Pennsylvania As- 
sociation was called to a flagrant and impudent violation 
of existing law on the subject of the assessment of Fed- 
eral office holders for political purposes by a certain Jacob 
G. Bunn, a Finance Clerk in the Philadelphia Post Office. 
The case was promptly investigated by the Commission, 
and, upon its recommendation, Bunn was as promptly dis- 
missed from the service by the President. So far as the 
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Council are aware, this is the first instance of such a dis- 
missal made during a political campaign and by the can- 
didate in whose interest the contributions were solicited, 
ihe dismissal indicated unmistakably the purpose of the 
Commission and the President to faithfully and resolutely 
enforce the law, and its moral effect has been excellent. 
That it should have been necessary, however, shows no 
less clearly how difficult it is to make office holders ac- 
customed to partisan activity believe that they will be 
really punished for the violations of the civil service law 
while they remain in political sympathy with their supe- 
riors in office. 

Several other cases of attempted levy of contributions 
for political purposes from Federal office holders were re- 
ported during the campaign from different parts of the 
country ; and it is understood that some criminal prosecu- 
tions may be the result of their investigation by the Civil 
Service Commission. The action of the Commission has 
been throughout in entire harmony with the wishes o1 
friends of the merit system, and no formal action on the 
part of the Council has been deemed necessary in the 
premises, 

Since the election several successive Executive Orders 
have effected important and gratifying extensions of the 
practical application of the merit system in the Federal 
Service. Among these are the classification of the subor- 
dinates of the Isthmian Canal Commission, the consolida- 
tion of the Boards of Labor and Registration in the sev- 
eral Departments and extensions of the competitive class 
which cause it to include a number of officers hitherto ex- 
cepted from it, among them Deputy Collectors of Cus- 
toms; the last mentioned provision constitutes an argu- 
ment, a fortiori in favor of the views expressed in the re- 
port of the Law Committee in relation to Deputy Collec- 
tors of Internal Revenue, to which reference was made in 
the last Annual Report of the Council. So far as the 
Council are informed, these Executive Orders, like the 
dismissal of Bunn, are unprecedented under the circum- 
stances now existing, that is to say, there has never been 
before now a further practical application of civil service 
reform principles made by a President whose party had 
been victorious at the polls ir. the interval between the 
election and the succeeding inauguration. 

The Council determined at its meeting held in Feb- 
ruary last to send the Secretary of the League on a tour 
through the Western States to the Pacific Coast in the 
hope of awakening a more widespread interest in the prin- 
ciples and purposes of the League, and securing the co- 
operation of citizens not hitherto affiliated with it. The 
results of his journey were highly gratifying, and there 
is reason to hope that several new associations may be 
organized, and the activity of several among those pre- 
viously existing may be greatly increased as a conse- 
quence of this journey. In the opinion of the Council it 
is highly desirable that the finances of the League should 
be placed on such a footing as to enable it to take similar 
action during the year 1905. 

The Council and the officers of the League have con- 
tinued their efforts to secure an extension of the merit 
system in Porto Rico and in our several States and munic- 
ipalities. The practical results actually attained in these 
respects during the year have not been very notable ; nev- 
ertheless some progress has been made, and the outlook is 
encouraging for a further advance in various directions. 
It has been a source of great satisfaction to the Council to 
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note the action of Mayor McClellan of New York City 
in removing the Civil Service Commission originally ap- 
pointed by him for that city upon charges preferred by the 
New York Association, and substituting for it one be- 
lieved to be in greater sympathy with the principles of 
the League. 

The extension of the League’s work and the continued 
activity of the New York Association obliged the Council, 
acting in accord with the Executive Committee of that 
Association, to increase the number of the League’s paid 
officers by separating the positions of Editor of “Good 
Government” and Assistant Secretary. The additional 
expense involved, although limited as much as possible, 
constitutes a serious additional burden upon the League's 
finances, and obliges the Council to request more liberal 
contributions on the part of affiliated societies and indi- 
vidual friends of the cause. 

Finally, the Council congratulates the League and the 
country on the steady progress of the reform in popular 
favor ; on the zealous and effective support it may expect 
with confidence from the President of the United States 
during the approaching Presidential term, and on the in- 
creased interest in the League’s work and more general 
comprehension of its aims and methods on the part of all 
friends of good government and pure politics in our coun- 
try. It is a grave error to believe that the work of civn 
service reform is now done or nearly done; but we may 
consider it with justifiable complacency as at least wel: 
begun and look forward with reasonable hope and cheer- 
ful patience to its consummation in due time. 

On behalf of the Council, 

CHARLES J. BONAPARTE, 
Chairman. 
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Resolutions of the League. 


The National Civil Service Reform League, assem- 
bled at Washington in this its twenty-fourth annual meet- 
ing, renews the pledges heretofore given of its loyal devo- 
tion to the principles of the merit system, and congratu- 
lates the country upon the steady and substantial progress 
made by those principles during the past year. The plat- 
forms of both of the great political parties, and the atti- 
tude of their candidates for the presidency during the re- 
ent campaign, have fully recognized the importance of 
sustaining and extending the application of those princi- 
ples, and have given gratifying assurances of their per- 
manency and development. There has also been a note- 
worthy increase of interest in the cause shown in the west 
and southwest, and a gratifying increase of activity on 
the part of local associations, which combined with the 
effective missionary work of the Women’s Auxiliaries, 
give assurance of future progress and success. 

The League congratulates the country upon the steady 
and effective support given to the merit system by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and upon the extensions of the rules and 
the improvements in their administration made by him 
with the hearty co-operation and assistance of the United 
States Civil Service Commission during the past year. It 
especially commends: 

1.—The increase of the classified competitive service 
by the inclusion of the greater part of the employees of 
the Isthmian Canal Commission, and by the inclusion of 
deputy collectors of customs, cashiers of custom districts, 
deputy naval officers and deputy surveyors. Deputy col- 
lectors of customs are the deputies of principal executive 
officers, and their inclusion in the competitive class i$ a 
precedent of great importance which gives hope of the 
subsequent inclusion of other deputies, such as assistant 
postmasters, deputy marshals and deputy collectors of in- 
ternal revenue. 

2.—The establishment in the Federal service of civil 
service districts throughout the country, and the consoli- 
dation of examining boards, a great administrative re- 
form, essential to the practical development and progress 
of the merit system. 

3.—The attitude of the President in regard to the vio- 
lations of law and maladministration by employees of the 
Post Office Department, and towards political assessments 
of office holders, as shown by his recent removal from 
office of Jacob G. Bunn, Finance Clerk of the Philadel- 
phia Post Office, and in his opposition to political activity 
on the part of office holders. 

The League expresses its deep sense of loss in the 
death of John R. Proctor, for many years the President 
of the Civil Service Commission, and a firm advocate ot 
the merit system. For some time before his death, and 
during the past year, the League’s relations with the Com- 
mission have been very intimate and friendly, and the 
League expresses its appreciation of the attitude of the 
Commission towards it and its suggestions. The League 
commends the work of the Commission during the past 
year, which has resulted in a marked improvement ove1 
former years in the general observance of the law and 
rules. 

The League regards suspensions of the rules and spe- 
cial exceptions from the provisions thereof in individual 
cases as deserving the careful consideration of friends ot 
civil service reform, some forty such cases having oc- 
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curred in one year. The possible danger of such action 
is shown by the case of James A. Dumont, appointed In- 
spector of Hulls of Steam Vessels in the District of New 
York without compliance with the Civil Service rules, by 
virtue of an executive order dated March 26, 1903, and 
recently summarily removed from that office by the Pres- 
ident, as the result of the terrible disaster to the steame: 
General Slocum, for neglect in the performance of his 
duties. The League feels that it is very dangerous, ex- 
cept in cases of most pressing necessity, to suspend the 
law or rules in the case of any competitive position where 
the candidate is unable to show his superior merit and 
fitness in open competition, no less than to exempt a place 
or class of places unnecessarily. 

The League commends the new regulations governing 
the appointment of laborers in the departments at Wash- 
ington, and urges that the important work of giving effect 
to the President’s order of March 26, 1903, providing that 
regulations governing the employment of laborers shoula 
be extended as rapidly as practicable to offices outside of 
Washington be pressed as rapidly as possible. 

Fully recognizing the President’s earnest determina- 
tion to insist upon a rigid observance of the Civil Service 
law and rules, and the many cases where he has removed 
or refused to re-appoint officials who have violated the 
same, the League urges that the heads of great offices 
should be held responsible for the violations of the law 
and rules by their subordinates. 

The League approves and commends the action of 
Mayor McClellan of the city of New York in removing 
from office the Park Commissioner for the Borough ot 
the Bronx and the entire Civil Service Commission ot 
that city for permitting violations of the local Civil Ser- 
vice rules. 

The League earnestly deprecates political activity on 
the part of organizations of civil servants, and urges ap- 
propriate legislation to prevent the same. 

The League recommends and urges: 

1.—The extension of the competitive classification to 
all offices not involving the policy of the administration, 
and which are not subject to confirmation by the Senate 
and are above the grade of laborer, especially deputy col- 
lectors of internal revenue, assistant postmasters, deputy 
marshals, pension examining surgeons, and, so far as 
practicable, fourth class postmasters. 

2.—The recognition of the fact that the Post Office 
is purely a business department, that its administration 
should be divorced entirely from politics, and that the 
Postmasters (including those confirmed by the Senate) 
and their subordinates should be appointed solely for 
merit. 

3.—The extension of the merit system to the Consular 
service and to the entire Indian Service, to which it is not 
already applied. 

4.—The extension of the merit system to the Congres- 
sional Library, and to the whole of the municipal service 
of the, District of Columbia. 

5.—The introduction of the merit system in the insular 
and municipal service of Porto Rico. 

6.—The extension of the merit system to the service 
of the States and cities of the country not now under civil 
service laws or rules. 

7.—The insistence by the President upon his constitu- 
tional right to nominate to office, free from any outside 
dictation or interference. 
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8.—The repeal of the four year term of office law, 
and the general adoption of the principle of tenure of 
office during good behavior and efficiency. 

9.—The rejection of all veteran preference bills. 

10.—The adoption of a civil service rule against per- 
nicious political activity on the part of Federal office hold- 
ers, corresponding to the departmental rules to the same 
effect, thereby giving the Civil Service Commission power 
to investigate complaints of such a character. 

11.—Constant effort to make and keep examinations 
practical, and to specialize them so as to test chiefly the 
capacity and fitness of the candidate to do the particular 
work of the position for which he is examined. The 
League commends the efforts of the United States Civil 
Service Commission in this direction. 


Address of Welcome. 


Hon. Henry B. F. MACFARLAND. 


You are very welcome here. Your former meetings 
in Washington are remembered with pleasure, and we 
promise ourselves much profit upon your return. We 
know the honorable and distinguished history of the 
league, and appreciate all that it has accomplished in 
the cause of good government. National in character, 
and chiefly interested in the national civil service, which 
it has done so much to improve, there is no place more 
appropriate for its meeting than the national capital. 
There is no place where it has more sympathetic friends 
or where its triumphs and aspirations are better under- 
stood. Civil service reform is but a sentiment in many 
places, but here it is a substantial fact, which has trans- 
formed the whole life of the community. We who can 
remember the full operations of the spoils system here, 
culminating in the assassination of President Garfield, 
which shocked the country into its first real acceptance 
of the new reform, are grateful for the vast change in 
conditions. Frequent upheavals, wholesale changes for 
political reasons, and perpetual favoritism, with all their 
demoralizing influence upon individuals, political par- 
ties and the national life were more detrimental to this 
community than to any other. Business, society, the 
church, were all hurt by them. Now we rejoice in a 
stable civil service based upon personal merit rather 
than upon political favor, and blessing rather than curs- 
ing the national capital. 

Unfortunately, the national civil service law does 
not apply to the District government, with its 3,500 em- 
ployes, because that government is not part of the 
national government, but a separate municipal corpor- 
ation, according to the uniform decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court. Unfortunately, Congress has 
not yet granted the request of the Commissioners of the 
District, earnestly supported by our Civil Service Re- 
form Association and the citizens generally, for*a Dis- 
trict civil service law. Nevertheless, the Commission- 
ers of the District, backed by public opinion, have main- 
tained a merit system of appointments and promotions, 
and make no removals except for cause. By courtesy 
the United States Civil Service Commission conducts ex- 
aminations for admission to our police and fire depart- 
ments, and on special occasions in other departments, 
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but the Commissioners are earnestly appealing to Con- 
gress to give them a law for the District government 
similar to those in all other progressive municipalities. 
We hope that the District, which has been kept waiting 
longer than any other similar place, may soon be given 
its desire in this respect. Meanwhile, we are greatly 
helped by the spirit of the reformed national civil ser- 
vice and the wholesome atmosphere which it has created 
here. 

It is inspiring to all of us to be in the place where 
the battle for civil service reform was won by the noble 
men who led its firhting line. It is ennobling as well 
as encouraging to remember that here that ‘‘friend of 
the republic,’’ George William Curtis, hero and saint of 
civil service reform, the St. George who gave the spoils 
dragon its death-wound, struck the first great blow 
when he took the post of civil service commissioner 
after declining to be minister to England. We have 
the benefit of the heroic work of Curtis and his 
successors, none more militant or effective than that 
civil service commissioner who has just received an 
unparalleled vote of confidence as President of the 
United States from his fellow-countrymen, who first 
learned his character and capacity when he fought the 
good fight of the civil service commission. It is not 
strange, therefore, that Washingtonians favor civil ser- 
vice reform. You are in the house of your friends, and 
we trust you will feel at home. 





Address. 


Dr. Daniet C. GILMAN. 


It is among the privileges of the Veterans (an ever- 
growing body to which, if you live long enough, you 


will all belong), to indulge in reminiscences. Younger 
men must be active in the field; older men may study the 
principles of strategy and try to indicate the essentials of 
success. As civil service reformers, young and old, per- 
haps both old and young, we belong to an army so vast 
and complex, having such a variety of weapons, some- 
times defensive and oftener offensive (undoubtedly offen- 
sive, if not intentionally so), that no one in the fighting 
ranks can estimate the operations of each corps. 

It is not amiss, therefore, for those who are out of 
active service, to place themselves in the rear, gather in 
the reports, sum up the gains or the losses, and consider 
the results already obtained, for the use of more service- 
able combatants. 

Leaving, then, to other speakers the specific topics 
which require immediate and deliberate discussion, I shall 
present some desultory reflections of an observer upon 
the progress of civil government, and upon efforts made 
by reformers of other days to promote the welfare and 
progress of society. These reflections must be brief ana 
of course inadequate,—merely suggestive, it is true,—but 
possibly they may germinate and lead, in the near here- 
after, to ampler and abler presentations of the theme. But 
for the sake of those who have not been present at forme: 
meetings of the League, I must begin with some facts ot 
recent history. 

Geographers of the school of Ritter and Guyot have 
taught us that to understand the earth as a whole we must 
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know something of the pleasant places where our lines 
have fallen; and a current witticism, attributed to a Can- 
tabridgian, declares that “to be truly cosmopolitan, a man 
must know something of his own country.” Acting in 
accordance with this principle, before we look beyond, let 
us consider the recent history and the actual condition of 
civil service reform in this country, with a hope that al- 
though a brief epitome will sound trite to the silver grays 
in this assembly, it may be fresh to the new recruits. At 
any rate here it is. 

The evils of the spoils system, unknown in the earlier 
days of this Republic, multiplied with the fecundity ot 
bacteria, from the days of Andrew Jackson to those of 
reconstruction under Andrew Johnson. The Bacillus 
Tennessee-ensis did much harm to the body politic. Con- 
sequently in 1868 the need of reform became so apparent 
that it was brought into practical politics by the memor- 
able activity of a Representative of Rhode Island, Hon. 
Thomas L. Jenckes.. Several years later, Dorman B. 
Eaton produced his book upon English “abuses and re- 
forms,” a book which remains to this day a vade-mecum 
of the veterans, and may be commended, as a pilot’s own 
book, to all young navigators in the sea of politics. In 
1883, the Pendleton bill, establishing the National Civil 
Service Commission, became a law by the signature ot 
President Arthur. The way had been prepared for this 
enactment by the administration of President Hayes, in 
whose cabinet sat an untiring advocate of reform, our 
former President, our constant support, our wise coun- 
sellor, Hon. Carl Schurz. One of these days, the world 
will know (what we can now surmise), how much was 
due to his patient wisdom as a Secretary and a Senator. 

Since the National Civil Service Commission was or- 
ganized under Dorman B. Eaton, we have passed the 
twenty-first mile-stone. This is an era from which to 
date. At our last annual meeting, a paper from Mr. 
Foulke, supplemented by one from Commissioner Greene, 
reviewed the progress of this period, so that all that is 
now essential is to give the latest summary prepared for 
us in the office of the Commissioners. By the kindness 
of Commissioner Greene, I present these figures, not yet 
published, which will appear in the twenty-first report of 
the Commisioners. It is a remarkable record, worthy of 
careful attention and of tenacious remembrance. On June 
30, last, the whole number of positions in the executive 
civil service was nearly 300,000, of which more than one- 
half were competitive. The exact enumeration is as fol- 
lows: the whole number of positions in the executive 
civil service was 290,858, of which 154,093 were compet- 
itive, 80,798 were excepted, 49,254 unclassified, and 6,203 
Presidential. 

During the past year, 133,069 persons were examined, 
103,718 passed and 50,830 were appointed. As compared 
with the previous year, it is an increase of 20,011 in the 
number examined,15,582 in the number that passed and 
10,407 in the number appointed. From the same com- 
munication I gather these additional particulars. There 
has been a reduction of 11 per cent. in the number of tem- 
porary appointments without examination in the service 
at Washington, as compared with the appointments of 
those standing highest upon examination. There has 
probably also been a reduction of about 3 per cent. in 
the number of temporary appointments outside of Wash- 
ington. 

On November 15, 1904, the President adopted im- 
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proved labor regulations for the service at Washington. 
An increasing observance has been shown of the prohibi- 
tion of the assignment of unclassified laborers to classi- 
fied work. 

During the year there has been very marked progress 
in the observance not merely of the letter, but of the 
spirit of the act and rules, and noticeable absence of com- 
plaints in political activity and assessments. 

In view of all this expansion of the merit system it 
has been a great satisfaction to read in both political plat- 
forms commendation of the principles of civil service re- 
form. 

Gratifying beyond measure has been the recognition 
of civil service principles, and the introduction of the 
merit system to the Philippines. From these examples of 
good administration in our dependencies, the stay-at- 
home observers in the United States may derive in- 
struction and encouragement. 

May I not be accused of undue partisanship if | 
remind you that the President of the United States, just 
elected by an overwhelming vote, was once a member of 
the National Civil Service Commission. His writings are 
on record, services in New York and Washington in 
behalf of the cause are well remembered, and his 
official actions, since he entered upon his exalted station, 
assure the League that he is still a most efficient promoter 
of those measures of which for so long a time he has been 
a distinguished and efficient advocate. I have no author- 
ity to speak for him, but I am confident that he will be 
satisfied (as we may be also) ), if he is judged by what he 
does as well as by what he says. 

Before I pass on from this review, let us bring to mina 
the fact that the progress of the last ten years is largely 
due to that admirable man, Hon. John R. Proctor, Civil 
Service Commissioner under the administrations of Cleve- 
land, McKinley and Roosevelt. He was for many years 
a geologist, and by the truth seeking methods 
developed in his career as a_ scientific man, he 
became a master of all known facts respecting the condi- 
tion of our civil service, and a recognized authority with 
respect to past experience and future requirements. 
Those who heard his voice at the last meeting of the 
League in Baltimore, alas, so soon followed by his sud- 
den death, have a vivid memory of his strong personality 
his calm and judicial speech and his abiding faith in the 
merit system. All his colleagues bear testimony to his 
official fidelity, his skillful persuasiveness, his apprecia- 
tion of obstacles and opportunities, and his devotion to the 
country’s good. He was truly a statesman. What bet- 
ter can we say of him than to apply to him the familiar 
words of Wordsworth, portraying the Happy Warrior? 
Among those members of the Commission who have 
“gone over to the majority,” three will always have espe- 
cial honor,—George William Curtis, Dorman B. Eaton 
and John R. Proctor. 

From modern instances let us now recur to some early 
reformers, and discover, if we can, the lessons sug- 
gested by their examples or derived from their speeches. 
A great deal may be learned from historical research. 
For example, much wisdom may be found in the utter- 
ances of the ancient prophets of Israel, but I will not quote 
that which ought to be familiar. 

The first aphorism that I bring forward is that the ad- 
vocate of righteousness in politics must never expect im- 
mediate approbation. Let him rather look for obloquy 
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and think himself fortunate if he does not receive of it 
good measure, pressed down and running over. For his 
instruction let him read Plutarch’s story of one whom | 
venture to call one of the earliest civil service reformers, 
Aristides the Just, ostracised from Athens tweny-four 
hundred years ago. Every school boy used to know why. 
A citizen, when asked why he wished the name of Aris- 
tides to be written on the voter’s sherd, replied, “Because 
I am tired of hearing him everywhere called the Just.” 
But Aristides, though his fame may have bored his con- 
temporaries, was recalled three years after his exile and 
placed in stations of service and honor. 

Another example is that Savonarola, who merited the 
name of “the Savior of Florence” (given to him by a 
contemporary and repeated by his most recent biographer ) 
may receive the honor, as saints are sometimes 
canonized long after their death, of being designated as 
one of the most famous promoters in the time of the Ital- 
ian republics, of civil and municipal reform. He it was 
who overthrew “the rule of the ring” in Florence and in- 
cited the people to vindicate their rights. Never in modern 
times, not even when Tilden and his co-workers over- 
threw the boss of New York, have there been such civic 
upheavals in behalf of good government. In the elaborate 
and scholarly memoir of this renowned reformer, by an 
author of the highest authority, Professor Villari, there 
are many instructive passages in respect to the evils then 
endured by the municipality and the struggles which were 
made to overcome these civic iniquities. I will read two 


brief passages which show the influence of one man de- 
voted, regardless of personal consequences, to municipal 


reform. These are the words of Villari, quite sugges- 
tive to reformers of the twentieth century. 

“Savonarola did not invent any of the institutions he 
persuaded Florence to adopt, and this really constituted 
his chief merit. Institutions are neither created nor con- 
ceived; they come into existence as the result of the 
times and conditions of the people. He re-discoverea 
them, as it were; and-recognizing their value, succeeded 
in persuading the nation to adopt them; and what higher 
meed of praise can be given to his political sagacity? We 
repeat that Savonarola was more clear sighted than the 
other man, simply because his eyes were sharpened by 
natural good sense and earnest benevolence, and his mind 
was unperplexed by theories, his heart undisturbed by 
party spirit. He therefore deserves to be ranked among 
the greatest founders of republican states.” (p. 300.) 

“Again,” says Villari: * * “we are almost tempted to 
believe that a miracle has been wrought in Florence, when 
a Friar, totally unversed in worldly matters, could suc- 
ceed in confounding the wise, redeeming his country, and 
establishing a new Republic. But, on the other hand, 
this seemed to confirm the old experience, that in great 
social emergencies one force alone is powerful to save, 
the pure and unselfish moral force of really great men, 
namely: fervid earnestness for truth, firm and steadfast 
aspirations after goodness. In Savonarola all these ele- 
ments were combined and formed, indeed, this very es- 
sence of his noble character. In moments of trial what 
learning could compare with wisdom such as this? what 
prudence boast the victories and conquests such devotion 
could achieve?” (p. 267.) 

For your encouragement, fellow reformers, let me add 
that this highly gifted man endured the most obnoxious 
treatment and was burned at the stake, and yet his statue 
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in bronze now stands in Florence on the site of his scaf- 
fold, and his name is honored throughout Europe as one 
of the promoters of human liberty. 

Long before Savonarola, there lived another illustrious 
Italian, Dante Aligheri, so famous in the world of letters 
that his fame as a statesman is sometimes overlooked. 
Dante was a civil service reformer who devoted his early 
years to the public service. By joining one of the guilds, 
an act then prerequisite to the holding of a public office, 
he became, a little later, a commissioner of public works 
and superintended the widening and improvement of cer- 
tain streets in Florence. I can believe that Mr. Loweh 
or Mr. Gilder would have gladly rendered kindred ser- 
vices in Boston or New York, if there had been any pos- 
sibility of their selection, while I admit that, as a gen- 
eral rule, the measures of well trained engineers are more 
desirable than the metres of the most accomplished ver- 
sifiers. 

The second aphorism is this, that lofty ideals must 
be upheld. Those who are called upon to frame laws 
or pass them must study, in the light of experience, the 
art of government as did the founders of this republic 
who, with limited apparatus, without such libraries as we 
possess, ferretted out the records of ancient states. The 
Spirit of the Laws by Montesquieu was a favorite book 
with them and the student of politics might do worse 
than to recur to his pages even now, though Thirlwall 
and Grote, and Mommsen and Sismondi stand on the li- 
brary shelf and the Federalist is in the student’s hands. 
But historians are not the only teachers. The publicists, 
Bluntschli, Lieber, Gladstone, Tocqueville and Bryce have 
their lessons for us. Emphatically let me say that the 
idealists must be consulted,—those seers whose lofty 
conceptions of what mankind should strive after, began 
with the earliest of Grecians and were continued by Plato 
and Aristotle and a long line of bright men, down to the 
authors of the Utopia, Oceana, Telemacque and the Per- 
sian Letters. The practical politician is prone to think 
that he has no use for the idealist, but if he will turn to 
the pages of Sir George Cornwall Lewis, he will find in 
a compact form, a defense of idealism in politics which 
nas its parallel in Sylvester’s assertion of the value of im- 
agination in science, especially in mathematical science. If 
we consider all the great items of political progress, says 
this far sighted statesman, such as the introduction of 
monogamy, of the abolition of slavery, of the liberty of 
the press, of religious toleration, of permanent embassies, 
of a standing army, of a government post office or of a 
civil police, we shall find that every one of these measures 
must, when it was newly introduced, have been conceived 
of by its author as an ideal scheme. 

The third aphorism is this. While it is important to 
be aggressive, it is imperative to be patient. The public at 
large are slow to follow the leadership of the most wise 
and most thoughtful members of the community. No 
statistics enable us to speak with mathematical precision, 
but it is safe to estimate that it takes a period of from 
thirty to fifty vears, let us say the time of one generation, 
to secure the popular approval of matters of minor im- 
portance, while to establish greater principles a longer 
period is usuallv involved. It is encouraging to know 
that good ideas have extraordinary vitality; they may 
slumber for decades or centuries, but once embodied in 
laws and institutions they are, like the bread cast upon the 
waters, found after many days, Perseverance in a good 
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cause is just as important as those alluring qualities, 
combativeness and suggestiveness. 

Any one who has followed the discussions of this 
League in this and former years, must be aware that the 
members do not consider that their task is done. En- 
couraged by the progress that has been made, enlightened 
by the efforts which have led to victory, they look for 
early and great improvements in many directions, for ex- 
ample, in the consular system and in the subordinate posts 
of the diplomatic service, they are striving for improve- 
ment in municipal government. They seek to persuade 
the public that no appointment should be made in educa- 
tional or philanthropic establishments except on the 
grounds of fitness, training and experience. The task 
of reformers will never be done, so long as human nature 
is what it is,—but society will ever be advancing toward 
the perfection which seems beyond its reach. 

Among the many eminent foreigners who have been 
among us during the St. Louis Exposition and during 
the Presidential campaign, there are three whose reflec- 
tions are awaited eagerly. I refer to the Archbishop ot 
Canterbury, a student of ecclesiastical and religious con- 
ditions, to the biographer of Gladstone and to the author 
of The American Commonwealth, observers of political 
and social affairs. One of them, Mr. Morley, in his 


speech at Pittsburg, has given us an indication of what 
we may expect from him. After speaking of “the ques- 
tion of questions,” whether moral forces keep pace with 
material forces in the world of which this continent, con- 
spicuous before all others, bear such astounding evidence, 
he says there is many a sign of progress beyond mistake. 


“The practice of associated action, one of the many keys 
of progress, is a new force in a hundred fields, and with 
immeasurable diversity of forms. There is less acquies- 
cence in triumphant wrong. Toleration in religion has 
been called the best fruit of the last four centuries, and in 
spite of the few bigoted survivals, even in our United 
Kingdom, and some savage outbreaks of hatred, half 
religious, half racial, on the Continent of Europe, this 
glorious gain of time may now be taken as secured . Per- 
haps of all the contributions of America to human civili- 
zation this is the greatest. The reign of force is not yet 
over, and at intervals it has its triumphant hours, but rea- 
son, justice, humanity fight with success their long and 
steady battle for a wider sway.” 

Surely, with these encouraging reflections, we may 
press forward in the work upon which we are engaged. 





The Present State of Civil Service Reform. 
Hon. Cart ScuHurRz. 


Several younger members of the National Civil Ser- 
vice Reform League have asked me to express at this 
annual meeting my views on the progress and present 
state of our cause. I shall do so briefly and with that 
frankness and impartiality which have always been char- 
acteristic of the utterances of our League, and without 
which, in fact, the League cannot expect to maintain its 
usefulness. I shall confine myself to a very few points 
of vital importance. 

I think it is no exaggeration to say that the cause of 
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civil service reform has by this time substantially accom- 
plished the conquest of public opinion in this country. 
The theoretical discussion of the question, whether the 
merit system or the spoils system, is to be preferred as 
to its effect upon the honesty and efficiency of the public 
service, as well as upon our political life generally, may 
be considered as closed. The intelligence of the country, 
enlightened by practical experience, has, I think, pro- 
nounced its judgment in favor of the merit system so 
overwhelmingly that further argument of a speculative 
nature seems no longer needed. 

I will not say that there are not politicians left who, 
seeking to build up political machines or to reward hench- 
men and finding the merit system in their way, will de- 
nounce it as a nuisance; or office-seekers who, unable to 
pass a civil service examination, find the competition 
rule woefully un-American. Of course, there are, and 
always will be, such interested objectors. But their ob- 
jections have, in the face of experience, lost what moral 
authority they once had. Even that appeal to indolent 
conservatism which at the beginning of the reform move- 
ment was so dangerously effective and discouraging—I 
mean the argument that, while civil service reform might 
be a good and desirable thing, the spoils system was so 
deeply imbedded in the political habits and ways of think- 
ing of the American pecple that the attempt to uproot it 
was utterly hopeless—has, because of its evident futility, 
fallen into disuse and almost disappeared from peoples’ 
memory. It may, therefore, be confidently asserted that 
civil service reform is now so firmly established as to have 
little to fear from the opponents who assailed it from 
without. If it is threatened by any dangers at all, they 
are dangers within. 

What I mean by dangers within is that the practical 
administration of the merit system may be such as to 
nullify the objects which the system is to serve, or to for- 
feit the public confidence in the integrity of its conduct 
by admitting into it the element of arbitrary favor or 
partiality. 

How great that danger is was strikingly exemplified 
by the administration of the civil service law under Presi- 
dent McKinley. With Mr. McKinley’s entrance into 
power in 1897, the Presidency passed from one party to 
another. The run for office was enormous. The Presi- 
dent found himself exposed to a pressure to withstand 
which an uncommonly strong power of resistance was re- 
quired. He was, no doubt, in point of principle, in favor 
of civil service reform, and for a considerable time he 
stood firm in its defence. He did it some good turns, as 
for instance, by the abolition of the secrecy of removals, 
which is gratefully remembered. But his kindly nature 
would not let him close his ears to the importunities of 
those of his political friends who were bitterly opposed to 
the merit system and sought to compass its destruction. 
I am far from saying that his administration gratified or 
even tried to gratify all the demands of the office-seekers 
of his party, for many of them vociferously clamored for 
nothing less than the total abolition of the merit system, 
or at least the competitive feature of it. But he permitted 
a practice of beating the civil service law, which, in its 
ulterior consequences, would have become equally de- 
structive—far more destructive than the withdrawal from 
the classified service of some thousands of places which 
he ordered, 
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The rules were artfully honeycombed with little loop- 
holes through which spoils politics could slip into the 
classified service, almost unperceived, except to the in- 
serested party, or to the experienced watcher, and possi- 
bly unappreciated by the President; and these facilities 
were so largely taken advantage of that the number of 
those who entered the service through the door of regu- 
lar competition appeared materially encroached upon by 
the dodgers. But more than this. Hardly anybody was 
ever punished or seriously held to account for ever so 
flagrant a breach of the civil service law, and appointing 
officers came to understand that they could do pretty 
much as they pleased, which not a few of them did, as 
if no civil service law had been in existence. I need not 
go into detail, for the facts are sufficiently well known to 
the members of this League, the officres of which were 
kept busy remonstrating and protesting, but without 
avail. In short, the service was sadly demoralized, and it 
is not too much to say that. had these practises and con- 
ditions become permanent, the merit system would event- 
ually be ruined by them. It is not to be believed that 
President McKinley, who, like many others, probably 
favored civil service reform in a general wav without 
having a perfectly distinct idea of its essential require- 
ments, was clearly aware of the havoc which his inclina- 
tion to accommodate his party friends was working; but 
certain it is that since the enactment of the civil service 
law the merit system never passed through a period of 
more insidious peril than it did during that administration 
which was professed!y its friend. 

President Roosevelt’s accession to power promptly 
brought on a marked change for the better. Having long 
been a militant champion of civil service reform, he at 
once recognized the threatening danger. and one after 
another he stopped the loopholes and closed the back- 
doors which, under his predecessor, had been opened to 
the invasion of spoils politics. Not only that. By some 
removals or other drastic discipline of offenders against 
the letter or spirit of the civil service law. he let the offi- 
cers of the government know that this law was not a 
mere harmless scarecrow, but a law with teeth and claws 
that must not be trifled with. Indeed. in some instances. 
as in the case of the Postmasters of Philadelphia and of 
New York, sterner action would have been highly desir- 
able. But this is a matter of comparatively small moment 
in view of the unquestionable fact that, not only by mak- 
ing large and valuable additions to the classified service. 
but still more bv undoing the mischievous practices which 
had crept into the administration of the civil service law, 
and by restoring discipline and infusing a wholesome 
spirit of loyalty into the whole service, President Roose- 
velt has greatly strengthened the reform cause and pre- 
pared it for new onward movement. 

It is, therefore, with full confidence in the President’s 
purposes as a civil service reformer that I invite attention 
to a practice which has recently sprung up, and which 
challenges examination. I mean the practice of suspend- 
ing civil service rules in individual cases when a strict 
enforcement of them would seem to carrv personal hard- 
ship with it or to be more or less prejudicial to the best 
interests of the service itself. The frequent occurrence 
of such cases of late has attracted public notice and given 
tise to some unfavorable criticism. That criticism may, 
in some instances, have been instigated by partisan mo- 
tives, Brit there can be no doubt that much of it came 
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from entirely friendly sources. 
facie reason for it. 

Civil service reformers are well aware that while the 
competitive merit system furnishes, on the whole, a pub- 
lic service vastly superior to that furnished by the spoils 
system, it may occasionally fail to present for appoint- 
ment the fittest men for the place to be filled, especially 
when experience or other particular qualifications are re- 
quired, and that a strict application of the civil service 
rules may now and then work a grievance, on individuals, 
exciting the sympathy of the appointing power. 

How, in such cases, the interest of the public may be 
best served or substantial justice may be done without 
injury to the integrity of the merit system and without 
subjecting the appointing power to the suspicion of arbi- 
trary action or of favoritism, is one of the complicated 
questions on which there may well be a difference of 
opinion. The shortest way to solve the difficulty is no 
doubt that the President should take each case of that 
kind in hand, form his judgment upon it, and if he finds 
that what he thinks the best thing to do cannot be done 
under a strict enforcement of the rules as to this special 
case, and order action according to his judgment. And 
this seems to be the practice recommended by the Civil 
Service Commission, or at least a majority of its mem- 
bers, to the President and adopted by him. 

But many members of this League, of whom I am 
one, although recognizing the expeditiousness of this 
practice in accomplishing the object immediately in view, 
look upon it as a very dangerous venture as to its ulterior 
consequences. 

It is one of the most fundamental principles of the 
merit system that appointments to places in the classified 
service, under the competition rule, shall not be made at 
the arbitrary will of the appointing power, but solely on 
the ground of merit, as shown by open competitive ex- 
amination supplemented by practical probation during a 
certain period. This is to exclude from the action of the 
appointing power the motive of personal or political fa- 
voritism. It is essential that this principle be maintained 
—not only to the end of securing to the public service, 
on the whole, the best class of public servants, but also— 
and this is hardly less important—to inspire the general 
public with confidence in the honesty, the good faith of 
the system—a confidence without which civil service re- 
form, in spite of all the prestige it has gained, will again 
have to struggle hard for existence. It can survive oc- 
casional miscarriages of an honest application of its prin- 
ciples. But the loss of popular confidence in its good 
faith will seriously threaten its life. It is, therefore, su- 
premely important that whatever may be calculated to 
weaken that popular confidence be carefully avoided, and 
that in this respect evil appearance creating suspicion 
must be regarded as hardly less dangerous than evil 
practice. 

It is evident that in this respect hardly anything can 
be more questionable, more liable to an unfavorable in- 
terpretation than the suspensions of the rules in favor of, 
or for the benefit of, certain selected individuals. The ap- 
pointing power will have to satisfy public opinion that 
the suspension of the rules h4s taken place in the public 
interest, and not in the interest of favored individuals. 
This is done, or intended to be done, by the official state- 
ment and publication of the reasons which have induced 
the appointing power to suspend the rules. To impart 


Indeed, there was prima 
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full credit to such statements it is important not only that 
they should, in fact, be candid and honest, but that they 
should be beyond reasonable doubt convincing as to their 
pertinency. How far this has been accomplished we may 
conclude from the records before us in the reports of the 
Civil Service Commission. It appears from those records 
that in several cases the rules were suspended for the 
purpose of securing the services of men peculiarly quali- 
fied for the discharge of certain special duties—their spe- 
cial qualification being attested either by the authority 
of learned bodies or by persons considered trustworthy, 
or by evidences of expert knowledge. The rest consists 
mostly of cases in which strict compliance with the rules 
did not seem quite convenient, and in cases in which per- 
sons, mostly ladies, who had left the service, were rein- 
stated after the lapse of one year, during which, accord- 
ing to the rule, such reinstatement should be permissible 
without a re-examination. With suspensions of the rules 
of this class, personal sympatliy had evidently more to do 
than the interest of the service. Indeed, considering the 
inevitable evil effects of suspensions of the service rules 
that are not absolutely necessary, the interest of service 
was, as to this class of cases, decidedly on the other side 
Neither did the practice of suspending the rules prove 
itself reliable, in more important instances, in the appoint- 
ment of better officers than could otherwise have been 
obtained. Under President McKinley's administration 
the rules were suspended for such purpose three times, 
and two of those suspensions resulted in the preferment 
of men who a short time afterwards found themselves 
under indictment for fraudulent practices in the Post- 
Department. Nor has under President Roosevelt’s ad- 
ministration the interest of the service been promoted by 
a suspension of the rules to secure the appointment as 
assistant commissioner of immigration of a politician wHo 
could not have reached that position through a competi- 
tive test, or the appointment under a suspension of the 
rules of an “inspector of hulls” who subsequently was dis- 
graced as an incompetent by the famous “General 
Slocum” disaster, and whose previous record had been 
such that it should have prevented his appointment to so 
important an office under any circumstance. Those who 
urged upon President Roosevelt a suspension of the rules 
in his behalf on account of his exceptional experience, 
would no doubt have received from the President a very 
energetic rebuff, had they exhibited that record to him. 
Reading the statement of the reasons given for the 
various suspensions of the rules, my mind received the 
impression—and I expect this will be the impression re- 
ceived by the average reader—that, while there are a few 
cases in which extraordinary action may have been called 
for to secure men of exceptional qualifications for certain 
official positions, and while the President, in taking such 
extraordinary action, has been actuated by the best of 
motives, the whole proceeding bears in some important 
respects a striking resemblance to the distribution of 
places under the spoils system. I do not pretend to any 
special information on that point, but I think I risk little 
in saying that this practice of granting suspensions of the 
tules in favor of individuals has already gone farther than 
President Roosevelt originally intended or foresaw. It 
is a significant fact that while President McKinley 
granted only three such suspensions, their number had, 
under President Roosevelt, according to reports made at 
the last session of Congress, risen to sixty; and it is 
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rumored that a large number has been applied for but 
not granted. 

There is then at once the striking fact so character- 
istic of the spoils system that as soon as the possibility 
of obtaining office by a suspension of the civil service 
rules becomes known, the applicants gather and multiply 
and one of the advantages gained by the introduction of 
the merit system, namely to relieve the Executive of 
troublesome pressure, is thereby in the same measure lost. 
Another consequence of greater moment is sure to fol- 
low. As the pressure for such suspensions of the rules 
increases, the number will also increase, and with their 
growing frequency the scrutiny of the reasons held to 
justify such suspensions will inevitably relax. This is 
no mere conjecture on my part. We have already had 
the actual experience of it. In studying the record you 
will be struck by the fact that, the suspending practice 
once under way, its operation was not at all confined to 
places requiring peculiar qualifications, but that it de- 
scended to ordinary clerkships and even to messengers 
places, and that in some instances the reason given for 
exceptional action appears exceedingly slight . 

Nor will the practice, if continued, remain confined, 
as it so far in the main has been, to places in the govern- 
ment departments in Washington. The contagion will 


inevitably spread to the government offices throughout 
the country, and the President will be crowded with re- 
quests for suspensions of the rules from Collectors of 
Customs and Collectors of the Internal Revenue, and 
Postmasters and other heads of government establish- 


ments, whenever they want for one reason or another to 
place some particular person in some particular berth and 
find the civil service rules in their way. And the larger 
the number of such applications grows, the less will the 
President be able to give each case his personal atten- 
tion, the more will he have to depend upon the advice 
given him by his subordinates high and low~—-some of 
whom may not be nearly as conscientious in such things 
as he is himself—and the more certainly will the new 
practice slide into the old ruts of the spoils system with 
its questionable recommendations, and petitions, and 
appeals and intrigues. 

It-is easy to see that the practice of suspending the 
rules the more it spreads the more it will, by the fre- 
quency of arbitrary appointments, be liable to strike at the 
vitality of the principle of open competition, which is the 
very foundation stone of the merit system. In any event, 
it will fatally weaken the confidence of the people in the 
impartial administration of that system, and thus im- 
mensely hurt the cause of civil service reform in public 
opinion. The President may be ever so scrupulous in 
scrutinizing the reasons for suspending, in behalf of any 
individual, a rule which is recognized as just and neces- 
sary, yet a single case in which the suspension of the 
rule was not unavoidable in the interest of the service, will 
throw suspicion on the whole practice, and the charge of 
favoritism, personal or political, will not only be made, 
but it will be very widely believed. This is inevitable. 
But if it were not certain—if it were only probable or only 
possible. it would be a risk involving the whole moral 
credit of the civil service reform cause—a risk which 
should be taken only under the pressure of the most im- 
perative necessity—certainly not lightly. 

T have heard it said that when a person is to be found 
for a certain office standing under the competitive rule, 
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and the competitive rule can, for some reason, at the 
time not be complied with, it is better to suspend the rule 
as to that particular case, than to exempt the office itself 
altogether from the application of the rule. This is not 
the only alternative. I have already observed that while 
the competition system furnishes the best average results, 
it may sometimes fail to present for appointment the per- 
son particularly desired by the appointing power or their 
superior officers, or it may cause delays or other tempo- 
rary inconveniences. Under such circumstances we have 
to console ourselves with the reflection that nothing hu- 
man is absolutely perfect, and that it will generally be 
better to bear such imperfections and to seek proper 
remedies with patience than precipitately to resort to 
medicines, the effect of which will be far worse than the 
troubles originally complained of. This applies to at least 
nine-tenths of the cases on record in which the rule has 
been suspended. They were, in themselves, of very little 
real importance. And as to the very few instances in 
which the men of extraordinary qualifications needed for 
a particular place could really not be obtained by the 
ordinary competitive process, I doubt not that the ingenu- 
ity of the Civil Service Commission will be able to find a 
method of making proper appointments possible in a 
regular way, without exposing them to the least possible 
suspicion of arbitrariness or partiality. 

We are told that so far no present harm has been 
done by the suspensions of the rules. But what incal- 
culable harm may they not do in the future if they are 
permitted to stand as precedents! We cannot always 
expect to have a convinced and militant friend of civil 
service reform in the Presidential chair. Must we not 
look for the contingency of that chair being occupied by 
a President who dislikes the merit system, or who does 
not care enough about it to protect it with a strong will 
against the greed of his political friends? Will not he 
or his political friends find in the record of suspensions, 
even as it now stands, precedents, or what they may art- 
fully construe as precedents, to serve as justification for 
any arbitrary appointment they may wish to make, thus 
eventually wrecking the whole system? And is it not, 
therefore, devoutly to be wished that the Administration 
should take an attitude forever preventing those suspen- 
sions of the rules from becoming precedents to be used 
for such evil ends? 

The Administration would thereby add to the many 
excellent things it has already done for the cause of civil 
service reform another one, and, indeed, one no less im- 
portant than any of them, and thus encourage the hope, 
which we all confidently cherish, that it will carry the 
work as far onward as Executive action can carry it. 


The Establishment of Civil Service Districts— 
An Administrative Reform. 





Frank M. Kiccins, CuHirEF EXAMINER, UNITED STATES 
Civit SERVICE COMMISSION. 





A few days ago the Civil Service Commission was re- 
quested to appear before a sub-committee of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the estimates of the Commission for a J’ield 
Force of employees to be borne on its own rolls and under 
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its own control in lieu of detailed employees from the 
different branches of the service now exclusively assigned 
to the work of the civil service district boards through- 
out the country. I was present at the meeting of the 
committee and from the drift of the discussion observed 
that the members wanted information mainly in 1egard 
to three points: First, the reasons for the organization of 
civil service districts; second, the plan of organization; 
and third, its advantages. The subject assigned me on 
this occasion is such that it may properly be confined to 
the lines of inquiry of the committee, and I shall there- 
fore briefly indicate the causes which have led to the 
consolidation of the many hundreds of local boards of 
examiners throughout the country into a limited number 
of civil service districts, the scope of the work assigned 
to the district boards, and the advantages of the district 
plan in the administration of the civil service law and 
rules. 

The establishment of civil service districts has re- 
sulted from the growth of the classified service outside 
the city of Washington, the wide geographical extent of 
the work now devolving upon the Commission, and the 
need of closer and better supervision of its outside work. 
In July, 1883, when the civil service law first became 
operative the number of positions included in the classi- 
fied service was a little more than 14,000, all of which, 
with the exception of a few technical and scientific places 
in Washington, were of a clerical character. Of this 
number 5,650 were in the Departments at Washington, 
2,573 were at eleven custom houses in the larger cities 
where fifty or more persons were employed, and 5,690 
were distributed among 27 postoffices each having fifty 
or more employees. This was a small beginning, and the 
following quotation is from the Third Report of the Civil 
Service Commission in 1886 explaining ‘ts policy with re- 
spect to classification at that time: 

“On entering upon a new experiment in the executive 
service it was desirable to give it breadth enough to test 
its value in each of the great branches of the service, that 
is, the departmental service at Washington, the customs 
service and the postal service, withort extending it be- 
yond the possibility of efficient supervi .ion and control by 
the Commission. If success should be achieved within 
such limits it would be very easy to extend the new sys- 
tem under the ample provisions of th< Civil Service Act 
to offices for which it was appropriate.” 

The work of organizing local boards of examiners to 
assist the Commission in conducting examinations at con- 
venient points for applicants, as required by Section 3 of 
the Civil Service Act. was one cf the first steps taken 
after the Act went into effect. A board of examiners 
consisting of three or more members, and bi-partisan 
in character whenever practical, was organized in 
each postoffice and custom-house to which the civil ser- 
vice rules were then applied. The members of these 
boards were selected from among those already in the 
service and for the seven Executive Departments at 
Washington a central board of ten was selected to super- 
vise examinations for the Departmental Service. As the 
classification was confined to the principal cities it was 
not a difficult matter to select fairly well qualified mem- 
bers for boards of examiners. They however had their 
regular office duties to perform in addition to the civil 
service work assigned them without increased compensa- 
tion, and which on account of the pressure of their regu- 
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lar work they found time to do after office hours, or not 
at all. The best results were therefore not secured by 
this method, although the Commission was not seriously 
embarrassed owing to the limited number of classified 
positions and the fact that the business of the Commission 
did not take up much of the time of these boards. The 
correspondence with these boards was carried on with 
reasonable promptness, and while the work upon the 
whole was done fairly well, errors were not infrequent, 
and finally, owing to complaints received and the inability 
of the boards to give proper attention to the civil service 
work, a large portion including that relating to the rating 
of examination papers and the making of sertifications for 
appointment was withdrawn from them and assigned to 
employees at the office of the Commission in Washington. 

During the administration of President Arthur some 
extensions were made of the classification of the De- 
partmental Service in Washington, and a few postoffices 
were also brought within the provisions of the rules, thus 
increasing the number of classified positions to more 
than 15,000. Further extensions were made during 
President Cleveland’s first administration. The revision 
of departmental classifications increased the classified ser- 
vice by nearly 2,000, and the inclusion of the railway mail 
service brought in 5,000 additional places. More post- 


offices were added and all of these positions, with the 
growth of the classified service from other sources, in- 
creased the number of classified positions to more than 
27,000. During this same administration many profes- 
sional, technical and scientific positions were classified 
and the work of the Commission became more complex 


and difficult. It was not however until the following ad- 
ministration of President Harrison that the extension of 
the classified service outside of Washington began to tax 
the resources of the Commission. In April, 1891, the 
school employees and physicians in the Indian Service 
were classified, the force in the Fish Commission includ- 
ing the field service employees was brought in in 1892, 
the force in the Weather Bureau outside of Washington 
and 548 free delivery postoffices were included in Janu- 
ary, 1893, with the provision that every free delivery 
postoffice should be regarded as classified when it be- 
came entitled to free delivery service. By personal visits 
to many of those offices and through correspondence local 
board of examiners were established, but it was found 
that as a rule the employees available for membership on 
these boards did not compare favorably with those at the 
larger postoffices and custom-houses which were included 
in the first classifications. The extension of the classi- 
fication to the free delivery postoffices greatly increased 
the difficulty of proper supervision of the service outside 
of Washington. It was necessary to conduct a corre- 
spondence with the local board at each office, and with 
the Commission’s small force and limited appropriation 
for travelling expenses it was found practically impossi- 
ble to give an efficient supervision to the work of all of 
those boards. Some relief was found at times by direct- 
ing members of local boards in the larger cities to visit 
smaller towns in the vicinity for the purpose of confer- 
ring with public officers and giving instructions to local 
examiners in regard to civil service matters. This plan 
however was not carried on in a systematic manner, be- 
cause frequently the members of the local boards in the 
larger cities who were found qualified for this work did 
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not have the time to spare from their regular duties. But 
the difficulties of the Commission in maintaining a super- 
vision of the classified service outside of Washington 
were destined to be very greatly increased before posi- 
tive action was taken to relieve the situation. During the 
second term of President Cleveland, from 1893 to 1897, 
great extensions of the classified service were made, not 
only to positions in Washington, but to many outside 
positions including the engineer and ordnance depart- 
ments at large, the internal revenue service, the Indian 
Service, pension examining surgeons (who were subse- 
quently withdrawn from classification), smaller custom- 
houses, outside branches of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, sub-treasuries, mints, assay offices, and other mis- 
cellaneous positions. At the close of his administration 
80 per cent. of the positions in the classified service were 
outside of Washington. Additional local boards were re- 
quired to be established at the offices brought within the 
classification. With all of this outside work and many 
hundreds of local boards throughout the country, it was 
found that the plan of dealing with these boards directly, 
without intermediate organization and supervision, was 
a loose-iointed and unsatisfactory one. In many cases 
where they were expected to give information in regard 
to civil service matters, they were forced on account 
of their unfamiliarity with the rules and practice 
to refer inquiries to Washington. This should not 
be taken as a reflection on the local examiners, 
for, on the whole, they performed their work in 
a conscientious and intelligent manner and were of much 
aid to the Commission in carrying out the provisions of 
the law. They had little opportunity to become familiar 
with civil service duties, had their regular office work to 
perform, had to rely for instructions in the great majority 
of cases upon correspondence owing to the Commission’s 
inability to send out examiners to instruct them, and fre- 
quently they incurred the displeasure of their superior 
officers by their attention to their civil service duties, 
which they often had to perform not only after office hours 
but also on Sundays and holidays. The Commission fully 
appreciated the difficulties under which the local exam- 
iners had to labor with their limited facilities, and con- 
sidering all of the circumstances it is remarkable that they 
did the work so well, as they really had no incentive to 
render efficient service to the Commission except from a 
sense of duty. Besides there were frequent changes in 
the memberships of these boards, and examiners, when 
they had become familiar with the work and fairly pro- 
ficient, would be succeeded by entirely inexperienced em- 
ployees, and the work of instructing these new men would 
then be in order. 

On account of the inexperience of the local boards, 
much of the work that might have been intrusted to them 
was done at the office of the Commission in Washington, 
resulting in a congestion of work at headquarters, where 
it fell largely in arrears. It was clear that something had 
to be done to relieve the situation, but it was not until 
recently that the Commission was in a position to cerry 
into effect a general plan for the consolidation of the 
local boards of examiners into civil service districts, with 
a view of securing a closer supervision of its work out- 
side of Washington and a more effective administration 
of the civil service law and rules. The first attempt at 
consolidation of the smaller boards was made in Massa- 
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chusetts in 1897 when fifty of the boards in the vicinity 
of Boston were consolidated and placed under the imme- 
diate supervision of the board in that city. In 1902 a 
similar arrangement was followed with the boards in the 
vicinity of San Francisco, and in 1903, the same plan was 
adopted for the boards in the neighborhood of Phila- 
delphia. Less than one hundred boards out of over 
one thousand at the time were affected by these consoli- 
dations when the question of districting the entire coun- 
try was taken up in the fall of last year. With the ex- 
tension of the classification to the many thousands of po- 
sitions in the rural free delivery service, it was found as 
shown in a recent bulletin of the Census Office, that the 
number of classified positions outside of Washington had 
increased to 102,464, as against 21,278 in the city. 

It was fully appreciated that to secure satisfactory re- 
sults effective organization must follow the extensive 
classifications, and to facilitate the dispatch of the busi- 
ness of the Commission outside of Washington the terri- 
tory of the United States has been divided into thirteen 
civil service districts, with headquarters at Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. 
Paul, St. Louis, New Orleans, Denver, Portland, and 
San Francisco. A district board with headquarters at 
Washington has been formed which attends to the civil 
service work relating to the local offices in the States of 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, and North Carolina. 
Each district comprises the local offices in one or more 
States, and over 1,250 local boards have been distribuced 
among the different districts. Those north of the Ohio 
River and east of the Mississippi River are smaller in 
area but include more local offices, owing to density of 
population, than the districts in the western and southern 
States. This is an advantage, as it is easier to conduct 
civil service work at a central point for a large number 
of offices in a limited territory than in territory covering 
a wider area. In the districts of the greatest geographical 
but with the smallest number of offices the officers in 
charge will have more time to visit distant points in their 
districts whenever necessary in connection with civil ser- 
vice matters that may require attention. In all of the dis- 
tricts, boards have been organized where the employees 
are as a rule exclusively assigned to the business of the 
Commission and are performing not only the work that 
was previously done by a number of the employees in 
the larger cities who devoted their entire time to the 
business of the Commission but they are also discharging 
practically all the duties formerly intrusted to the numer- 
ous local boards as well as some of the work previously 
done at the office of the Commission. 

The district secretary is the principal officer of each 
board. ‘The necessary printed forms in connection with 
district work have been supplied to the district boards, 
and they are furnished by the ‘Commission with the latest 
information relative to applications, examinations, certi- 
fications for appointment, transfers and promotions, and 
are authorized to answer inquiries in regard to all these 
matters. They conduct the examinations of the Com- 
mission within their districts, make certifications to fill 
vacancies from the registers, furnish information to pub- 
lic officers and others relative to the practice of the Com- 
mission and the requirements of the rules, and investi- 
gate alleged violations of the law and rules and report to 
the Commission. The authority of the district boards 
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however is limited and their duties are well defined by 
regulation. All questions involving any new or doubtful 
principle are required to be referred to the Commission 
for decision, and in order to secure greater accuracy and 
uniformity in results all examination papers are prepared 
and rated at the Commission. Certifications for appoint- 
ment which are made by the district boards are subse- 
quently checked at the Commission, and regular reports 
of the work of each board are submitted at stated inter- 
vals to the office in this city. 

The district plan has proved to be a distinct gain over 
the old method and greatly facilitates the transaction of 
the business of the Commission with officials and the gen- 
eral public. By dividing the country into districts and 
having a trained man in charge of each district, work of 
the same nature formerly done by numerous inexpe- 
rienced local boards, and later at the Commission where 
it caused a congestion in the business of the office, is now 
simultaneously performed by the district boards, and is 
carried on with accuracy and expedition. 

Each district secretary is required to make regular 
inspections in order to see that no evasions of the rules 
are practiced. The advantages in the matter of holding 
examinations and in making certifications, which now re- 
sult from the district plan, have greatly exceeded the ex- 
pectations of the Commission. 

To facilitate certifications for appointment the regis- 
ters of eligibles as well as the examination papers for the 
different offices within a district are kept at district head- 
quarters instead of at the Civil Service Commission. A 
copy of the eligible registers for each local office is fur- 
nished to the local secretary, and when a vacancy occurs 
the postmaster, collector of customs, or other official is 
immediately furnished with the names and addresses of 
the highest three eligibles who are entitled to certification 
so that he may make an appointment without delay ; or if 
he desires to see the examination papers before making 
selection they can be forwarded to him from district head- 
quarters in a very few hours. In over go per cent. of 
the cases the highest eligible is chosen. While the dis- 
trict method expedites certifications to fill vacancies from 
existing registers of eligibles, there has also been a gain 
in time in filling vacancies in cases where there is no 
register of eligibles from which to make certification. 
Under the old plan, for instance, if a vacancy occurred 
ata distant point, say California, it was the duty of 
the local secretary to communicate with the Commission 
and ask that an examination be held to fill the vacancy. 
Further correspondence would frequently ensue and 
weeks and, in some cases, months would elapse before the 
vacancy was filled. Under the district plan the district 
secretary is informed of the vacancy as soon as it occurs, 
and if the examination requirements are already fixed, as 
is true in nearly all cases, he is authorized to announce an 
examination at once under the general authority of the 
Commission. He then advises the Commission at once 
by telegram, and examination papers are shipped in due 
time. The delay in holding examinations at remote points 
has thus been reduced to a minimum, while the civil ser- 
vice work in the larger centers of population is done with 
gratifying promptness. 

The force at all of the district headquarters con- 
sists of thirty-three employees, three of whom are at pres- 
ent detailed from the office of the Commission while the 
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other thirty are detailed from different branches of the 
service. The Commission in its recent estimates to Con- 
gress, as has previously been stated, recommended that 
provision be made so that the detailed employees from 
other offices serving on the district boards may be trans- 
ferred to its own rolls. 

Each district board is required to keep in close touch 
with all of the local offices within a district, and the Com- 
mission, through its representatives from Washington, 
expects to give close supervision to the work of the dis- 
trict boards. These checks together with the public in- 
terest in the work of the Commission will serve to pre- 
vent any laxity in the enforcement of the law or the rules. 
I must say however in justice to the members of the dis- 
trict boards that they are doing their work in a faithful, 
earnest, and intelligent manner, and there is no reason to 
believe that the business of the Commission will in any 
degree suffer in their hands. ; 

The establishment of civil service districts will enable 
those who are interested in the merit system to make a 
close study of its workings at convenient points through- 
out the country. At each district headquarters informa- 
tion can be secured in regard to the civil service rules as 
applied to the Federal service, and it is hoped that the 
establishment of these districts will also lead to the or- 
ganization of local civil service reform associations, at 
least at all district headquarters where such associations 
have not yet been organized. They would give encour- 
agement to the district boards in the performance of their 
duties, and would aid the Commission in connection with 
the administration of the law and rules in each district. 
They would be in a position to compare the operations of 
the merit system in the Federal service with the methods 
pursued in the States and municipalities where the pa- 
tronage system is still in force. It is believed that the 
information which they would be able to furnish the pub- 
lic relative to the practical advantages of the merit system 
would strengthen the cause and extend the principles of 
good government. 

In conclusion it should be stated that Mr. Procter, the 
late President of the Civil Service Commission, fully ap- 
preciated the need of establishing civil service districts, 
and considered the plans for the organization of the first 
three districts just before his death, He was much 
pleased with the special interest taken in the work by 
Commissioner Cooley, whose attention was called to the 
need of a more effective organization of the work of the 
Commission outside of Washington shortly after his ap- 
pointment last year, and with this object in view Mr. 
Cooley visited all of the cities where it was proposed to 
create district boards and conferred with public officials 
and others in regard to the proposed districts. While he 
has had the hearty support of the other members of the 
Commission it has been mainly through the interest he has 
taken in the work and his active efforts during the last 
twelve months that the plan has been carried into sucess- 
ful operation. 

In the organization and equipment of the several dis- 
tricts, the Commission has had the cordial co-operation of 
the Postoffice and Treasury Departments, and it is fair to 
say that without the aid extended by the Postoffice De- 
partment in particular the plan of organizing these dis- 
tricts, which has been accomplished in less than a year, 
would have been long delayed if not rendered practically 
impossible. 
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Report from the Civil Service Committee 
of the 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


IMOGEN B. OAKLEY. 


A certain United States Senator was accosted one day 
by one of his constituents who said, “Senator, I hear that 
you have been speaking against the Monroe Doctrine.” 
The Senator was properly indignant. He said, “It’s not 
true. I have always believed in the Monroe Doctrine. I 
have always defended it. All I said was, ‘I didn’t know 
what it meant.’ ” 

Civil Service Reform seems to be somewhat in the 
position of this Senator’s Monroe Doctrine. Its defend- 
ers sometimes, and its detractors very often, do not know 
what it means. The most popular opinion seems to be 
that it is an ingenious scheme for keeping the ims in and 
the outs perpetually out. Mr. Bonaparte found it ad- 
visable two years ago, in Philadelphia, when addressing 
the students of a great institution of learning, to take 
for his subject, “What is Civil Service Reform ?” 

A few years ago, Miss Perkins, of Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, conceived the idea of interesting the various 
women’s organizations in this reform, and through them 
utilizing the machinery of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs to aid and supplement the work of the 
National League. 

She succeeded in getting a hearing at Milwaukee in 
1900, when five minutes were given to the consideration 
of the relation of the General Federation to Civil Service 
Reform. The active influence of Mrs. Denison, the 
President of the Federation, kept the subject alive and 
sectired an hour and a half for discussion at the meet- 
ing at Los Angeles in 1902. So much interest was 
shown then that it was unanimously voted that a Com- 
mittee on Civil Service Reform be added to the standing 
Committee of the Federation. 

In November of the same year, Mrs. Denison ap- 
pointed this committee, and in January, 1903, it set to 
work. The committee consists of six members and a 
chairman, and the States and Territories are arranged in 
six groups, each member of the committee being assigned 
the group geographically convenient. A committee 
member undertakes to be the centre of interest in her 
group of States. She corresponds with the State Fed- 
erations, encourages the formation of study classes, dis- 
tributes literature, arranges for meetings and speakers, 
and, in short, conducts a systematic propaganda. The 
State Civil Service Reform committees do the same sort 
of work under her direction among the individual clubs. 

At the meeting in St. Louis last May, the chairman 
of the committee, Miss Bacon, of Worcester, Mass., made 
her first report. 

When her committee began its work only six State 
Federation had special committees on Civil Service Re- 
form—and four had entrusted the subject to sub-com- 
mittees. Miss Bacon reported, as the result of eighteen 
months’ work, standing committees in twelve States, 
while fourteen have organized sub-committees under the 
department of Civics, Education or Social Science. The 
report showed such a remarkable increase of interest that 
the delegates at St. Louis felt they were only fulfilling the 
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wishes of the clubs they represented when they voted 
unanimously that Civil Service Reform be one of the 
principal objects to be worked for by the General Fed- 
eration during the next two years. As a means of rous- 
ing special interest, it was advised that every club affil- 
iated with the Federation devote its first meeting in Janu- 
ary to a discussion of the Merit System and a considera- 
tion of how women can best further the cause in thei 
own communities. 

It would be an iridescent dream to suppose that every 
town in which there is a woman’s club will hear Civil 
Service Reform discussed in January, but we know that 
in every State there will be some meetings, and in some 
States many meetings, and we hope to create a wider in- 
terest and a better comprehension of the necessity of 
making the Merit System the basis of municipal govern- 
ment. 

Our committee thanks the League for literature and 
for advice, and is especially grateful to those men, who, 
as speakers, have so generously come to our assistance. 
We respectfully bespeak their further aid in these pro- 
posed January meetings. 

Since so much of the work of women’s clubs has to 
do with caring for the dependent and the afflicted, Mrs. 
Decker, our new President, suggests in a circular letter 
that has already been printed in Goop GOVERN MENT, that 
the State Civil Service Reform Committees devote them- 
selves as far as possible for the next two years to an 
examination into the management of our public institu- 
tion of charities and corrections. She makes this sug- 
gestion as the result of her own experience gained while 
Secretary on the Colorado State Board of Charities. It 
is asserted that official corruption is unknown in Japan. 


It would doubtless be unknown here, but for the inquis- 
itiveness of occasional examiners. 

Women, as a rule, have been slow to interest them- 
selves in Civil Service Reform—fearing that it might 
commit their organizations to politics, and in that way 
interfere with the success of their philanthropic and char- 


itable enterprises. They have regarded it as something 
that concerns only the general government, and that does 
not effect them, nor their work for uplifting humanity. 
One thing our committee has been trying to do, is to 
change this point of view. We point out how our public 
institutions of charities and corrections have become a 
source of graft. We show the intimate connection of the 
spoils system with our dirty streets, our bad water, our 
inefficient police. And we hope that by thus identifying 
the Merit System with the cleanliness, health and peace 
of every household, we may be able to inoculate our hum- 
blest citizens with the microbe of Civil Service Reform. 
This method does not prevent our taking an occasional 
outloo kinto national affairs. Those of us inost con- 
cerned in the condition of our streets and alleys have been 
able to take a lively interest in the persistent efforts of 
the Democratic party to efface itself, and our thrifty 
and housewifely souls have rejoiced that the Republican 
party was not put to the expense of a brand new set of 
principles for the last campaign—those of four years ago 
having been so little used as to be quite as good as new. 
Our educational work has had the valuable assistance 
of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz. In co-opera- 
tion with the Pennsylvania Civil Service Reform Com- 
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mittee, they have corresponded with all the schools oj 
higher grades in the eastern part of the State, and fifteen 
of the schools are now using as text-books the leaflets 
generously provided by the Massachusetts Auxiliary. 
The letters from the teachers adopting these leaflets have 
givn us many practical ideas, and it is quite evident that 
a special pamphlet for the gramma grades is urgeuatly 
required. The children of this grade have shown them- 
selves capable of understanding correct principles of gov: 
ernment. One of them being asked recently what he 
would consider a good proof that the Filipinos are capa- 
ble of self-government, replied: “At a recent election in 
a Philippine village 84 voters were able to cast 89 votes.” 
He was a Philadelphia boy, and could see in this small 
incident the germ of great possibilities. 

A thoughtful boy can get lessons in government and 
political economy even out of his arithmetic. “How many 
mills make a cent?” was asked of such a boy, and he re- 
sponded at once, “Not any, unless they are in the trust.” 

Civil Service Reform is so wide in its scope that we 
find it has a special and separate interest for every class of 
people. The fact that it requires a physical as well as a 
mental and a moral examination of candidates for office 
commends it to parents and teachers and all those who 
are especially interested in the physical improvement of 
the race. The hygienic value of this feature of the com- 
petitive examination crops out in unexpected places. A 
mechanic, in a small way, in the East Side of New York, 
having achieved popularity in his neighborhood, aspired 
to become a ward leader. A proper preliminary step, he 
decided, was to be enrolled on the police force. He at- 
tended night school to fit himself for the necessary ex- 
amination, which he passed with credit; but he was re- 
jected by the physical examiner on the ground that he 
was the victim of dyspepsia. His teeth had been neg- 
lected in his youth, mastication was imperfect, and dys- 
pepsia was the result. The examiners held very wisely 
that dyspepsia tends to irritability, and that a man suffer- 
ing with this disease would lack in the judicial cali which 
is so characteristic of the New York policeman. The 
man was an altruist in spite of his dyspepsia. He went 
to his friends and supporters and told his experience, and 
the result was a boom in tooth brushes throughout the 
entire ward. 

Again, we find that those moralists and social econo- 
mists who fear that the increase of luxury and the higher 
education of women tend to disrupt the home, favor 
Civil Service Reform, because it is directly conducive to 
matrimony. Statistics are lacking in this country, but it 
was Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, if I am not mistaken, who 
pointed out that it is difficult to keep competent young 
women in the English Civil Service, their certificates at- 
testing to their practical qualifications causing them to he 
eagerly snapped up by thrifty young men on the lookout 
for capable wives. 

This, my report of the work of our committee, would 
be imperfect if it made no mention of our discourage- 
ments. They have not been few. We have found it 
very difficult to awaken interest in some States, and from 
several our appeals have elicited no response whatever. 
In such cases, we fall back upon strategy as defined by 
the Irishman: “Never let the enemy know you are out of 
ammunition, but keep on firing just the same.” We have 
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been called pessimists, and accused of hunting for motes 
and specks rather than keeping our eyes fixed upon the 
glorious and manifest destiny of our great republic.’ 

Men in high position have told us that we are waging 
a useless warfare; that Civil Service Reform is monar- 
chial in its tendencies and has no place in a democracy. 
We have been solemly warned that some day it will meet 
its Waterloo. 

That may be; but on the day that Civil Service Re- 
form meets its Waterloo, its name will be Wellington. 





Report of the New York Women’s Auxiliary. 


The work of the Women’s Auxiliary to the Civil 
Service Reform Association of New York during the 
past year can be summarized briefly as follows: The 
New York Auxiliary has made its usual donations of 
$50 and $500, respectively to the League and the New 
York Association and has maintained an annual sub- 
scription to GOOD GOVERNMENT for all its members. 
It has sent speakers to twenty-seven civil service re- 
form meetings in New York State; it has opened its 
Seventh Annual Prize Competition to members of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs; it has distributed 
to individuals, clubs, libraries and schools between 
12,000 and 13,000 pamphlets on civil service reform 
and related subjects; and has conducted a steadily in- 
creasing miscellaneous correspondence. 

The details of the above work are as follows: In 
September, 1903, the Auxiliary offered to send a 
speaker at its own expense to any club in the New York 
State Federation that would agree to devote at least 
one meeting to the merit system. The offer was made 
to about 150 clubs and its immediate result was an 
active correspondence between fifty-three clubs and the 
Auxiliary. In some cases pamphlets and plans of study 
were sent and in others meetings were planned. The 
task of finding the speakers was not altogether an easy 
one. Very often we had to invite five or six speakers 
before one could be found who was able to do us the 
service. By a persistence, that must often have been 
burdensome to some of our friends, all requests were 
finally provided for and speakers were sent to twenty- 
seven meetings in Belmont, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Central 
Valley, Chautauqua, Floral Park, Flushing, Granville, 
Kingston, Little Falls, Morrisville, Mt. Vernon, New 
York City, Rochester, Seneca Falls, Syracuse, Warsaw, 
Wellsville and Wyoming. 

The Auxiliary wishes to take this opportunity of 
expressing again its deep appreciation of the assistance 
that it has received in this work from Messrs. Elbridge 
L. Adams and Henry Selden Bacon of Rochester, 
Messrs. Frederick Almy, Charles B. Wheeler, John 
Lord O’Brien, and Mrs. Owen D. Evans of Buffalo, and 
Messrs. Elliot H. Goodwin, Henry G. Chapman, 
George McAneny and Nelson S. Spencer of New York. 

That these meetings have been thoroughly effective 
in spreading a knowledge of the merit system and 
in arousing a public interest in the subject, is a fact that 
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cannot be doubted, and the increase in the size of the 
audiences has been most gratifying. A year ago, on 
November 27, 1903, we began with a gathering of 
twenty only; on October 26, 1904, the audience was 
150. In this work of awaking interest of New York 
State Clubs the auxiliary has at all times had the help 
and cooperation of the Civil Service Reform Committee 
of the State Federation. 

The Clubs too seem to have been well satisfied with 
our meetings and to have gained confidence in our 
power to help them study the merit system, for re- 
quests for speakers are still coming from various direc- 
tions and meetings are being planned not only in New 
York, but in other States. 

Our seventh annual competition was opened last May 
to members of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Seven prizes (one of $50, one of $40 and five 
of $5 each) are offered for seven essays on The Merit 
System as a Business Factor in Public Administration. 
Messrs. Carl Schurz of New York, Edward Cary of 
Brooklyn and Henry Farnam of New Haven, have 
kindly consented to act as judges. Every effort has 
been made to give the announcements of the compe- 
tition the widest possible circulation. Since, however, 
the competition does not close until December 31, we 
cannot predict at this date to what extent it will be suc- 
cessful. 

Of the 12,600 pamphlets which the Auxiliary has 
distributed during the past year, some were in May sent 
to St. Louis for distribution at the biennial meeting of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs and a very large 
proportion was sent to libraries throughout the country 
in order to increase the facilities for club women who 
may wish to take up the study of the merit system. A 
large number was sent to New York high schools. In 
September, 1904, the Auxiliary renewed the offer which 
it made to these schools two years ago to send pamph- 
lets, free of charge, for class-room use. Five hundred 
letters were sent out and thus far we have had ninety- 
four answers asking for an aggregate of 2,104 
pamphlets. 

The Auxiliary now has in preparation a pamphlet 
on the merit system which is to be adapted for use in 
the grammar school, which being the only school at- 
tended by a large proportion of our citizens, presents a 
really great field in which to sow the seeds for the 
principles of good government. 

The general correspondence of the Auxiliary is in- 
creasing steadily. We are constantly being called upon 
by the Civil Service Reform Committees of the various 
State Federations and branches of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumne, especially those in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Michigan, for suggestions about work 
and for pamphlets. The Auxiliary can therefore report 
with pleasure to the League a steady and in many ways 
a marked progress in its share of the educational work 
for civil service reform. 

Respectfully submitted for the Executive Committee, 


ANNA E. H. MEYER, 
Secretary. 








